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Facts About Accidents 


The British Horse Society’s statistic of some 3,000 accidents a year involves the instant 
death of at least a dozen riders and 100 horses. Many more animals — up to 90 per cent 
according to veterinary opinion — subsequently die as a result of their injuries. 


The incidence of such accidents is greatest in areas where there are a lot of people. 
Population and traffic are most dense in the south east of England, which is where most 
‘accidents occur. It follows that drivers should take extra care in areas of high population, 


The popular conception that horses are rural animals appearing only in unpopulated 
countryside is clearly wrong. 


The British Horse Society identifies autumn and winter, when the nights are drawing in and 
visibility is often bad, as the worst seasons for accidents involving horses. . 


Riders, like most people, do a job of work — which means that weekends, early mornings 
and late evenings are frequently the only times they are able to exercise their horses. They are 
not being awkward by riding during unsocial hours; they usually have no choice. 


It follows that drivers should be particularly vigilant in conditions of poor visibility, in the 
mornings and evenings, and at weekends. Speed should be kept down in country roads and 
lanes, and senses tuned in readiness for the unexpected. 


There may be a horse — or indeed, other animals and farm machinery — round the next 
corner. 


Remember, a horse weighs as much as a racing car ... which means it can cause as much 
damage as it sustains. | 


Horse Sense 
For the driver 


Three key factors to consider in the safe co-existence between horses and motorists are 
speed, space and sight. None of these can be ignored without risking an accident. 


Speed Horses are frightened by moving objects passing close to them at speed — and 
what is slow to the driver can seem fast to an animal. A maximum Passing speed of 15mph is 
safest. 


If a vehicle is travelling fast the driver has no time to decide whether or not he has sufficient 
space to pass a horse. The sudden screech of brakes caused by a fast driver finding he is 
unable to overtake does nothing for the animal’s peace of mind. 


Space Once the driver has slowed down well behind the animal, and ascertained that he 


can overtake safely, he should signal, pull out and pass with as much space as possible 
between his vehicle and the horse. 


This allows room for the rider to control the animal if it shies. 
“Cutting in” too sharply after passing is dangerous in any situation, and will certainly upset a 


horse. The motorist's return to his side of the road should be well ahead of the animal, and his’ 


acceleration dway should be smooth, gradual and quiet. 


Sight Flashing lights, waving passengers, aerials with fluttering pennants, flapping 
luggage-rack covers — all can ‘‘spook"’ a horse into panic and an accident. 


There is another factor to consider, one that is probably the most important of all. That is, 
noise. Arevving engine, loud horn or noisy motor-cycle exhaust can alarm a horse andtake 
it out of the rider's control. It then becomes totally unpredictable and dangerous. 


Even a loud radio in a car with open windows can be enough to make the animal panic. 


But ... it is equally important to remember that a totally silent approach to a horse from 
behind can be just as dangerous. A cyclist, for instance, suddenly appearing from behind, 
can cause a horse to shy. 


So it is a matter of balance: not too much noise, and not too little. 


Although important at all times, the points above are even more applicable in the winter. The 
four hoofs of a horse have far less road-holding capability than the tyres of a car, so one small 


slip on an icy surface can have disastrous results. 


Also, the pistol-shot sound of cracking ice, water splashing up from a puddle, or shotgun 
effect of stones spraying from tyres on a freshly-gritted road can all cause alarm. 


The BHS has a helpful film for motorists called Think Ahead. Hiring details are available from 
the National Road Safety Officer at the British Horse Society, British Equestrian Centre, 
Stoneleigh, Kenilworth, Warwickshire. 


Motorists should always assume the worst and treat every animal net on the road as a 
potential hazard. 


For the rider 


Horses and riders should be as well prepared for the public highway as a car and its driver. 
Legislation ensures that vehicles are sound enough for the road, and that their drivers can 
drive. Where horse riding is concerned these norms are left to the common sense of riders. 


Untrained riders or inexperienced horses should never be allowed on the road alone. 
Neither should they venture on to busy main roads until they have become used to traffic an 
quieter byways. | 


Membership of the British Horse Society will give the novice rider every encouragement for » 
becoming proficient in horsemanship and traffic craft. 


The BHS equivalent of the driving test ensures a high standard of training in the practice, 
safety and etiquette of riding. It is highly recommended that riders take the test, read the 
Highway Code and obtain the BHS publications Ride Safely and Responsible Riding. The 
Society also produces an educational slide pack entitled Riding and Road Sense. 


_Enquiries relating to these publications should be made to the Nationa! Road Safety Officer 
of the British Horse Society (address in preceding section). 


Motorists are compelied to take out at least third party insurance to cover damage to 
someone else’s property. Riders can do likewise through BHS rnembership, covering 
themselves for £250,000 in respect of legal liability in the event of an accident or incident. The 
number of accidents covered is unlimited in any one year of insurance. 


Sensible clothing is as essential for the horse rider as it is for the motor cyclist — and for 
much the same reasons. A hard riding hat and boots, or shoes with hard soles and heels, must 
be worn. Soft plimsoil-like shoes or ‘‘trainers’’ have no heels and are dangerous as they can 
easily slip through the stirrup. Dangerous, too, are Wellington boots, which can easily become 
Stuck in the stirrups. 


The “mechanical’’condition of the horse is the vet's business, but the condition and fitting of 
saddlery and harness are the responsibility of the rider. A badly-fitting saddle or bridle can 
easily lead to an accident. 


Horses, when being ridden or led, should always travel on the left-hand side of the road. 
Nervous or shy animals should ideally be kept to quiet roads. If that is impossible, they 


should not be ridden on major routes at peak traffic times. 


Note that an experienced horse travelling on the outside of a nervous animal will provide an 
effective shield against the sight and sound of traffic. 


Adverse conditions | ttisbest to avoid riding on the road at night, or in bad 
weather when visibility is poor. 


Riders who find it necessary to travel after dusk should remember the maxim ‘‘Be safe, be 
seen”, and kit themselves and their mounts with reflective material. Special leg bands 
recognised as being the most effective visibility aids available for horses can be obtained, 
along with other safety-related items, through the British Horse Society. 


Stirrup lights showing white to the front and red to the rear will give extra —- but not entirely 
foolproof - protection to the rider. 


hen there is ice and snow on the road and the rider feels it is unsafe to continue, he should 
dismount and lead the horse. Uncertainty in a rider is easily transmitted to the mount, making it 
mare difficult to control. 


Riding on the grit and stones which collect at the sides of roads will often provide an animal 
with better footing in adverse conditions. 


